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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 


Hollywood, Florida. Hollywood Beach Hotel 

National Association of Manufacturers. ~4th Institute on Industrial Relations. 
Sybyl S. Patterson, Director, Employee Relations Division, National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Netherland Plaza 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. Yale University 
Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Mr. Harvey R. Bow- 
man, President, % Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


APRIL 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. 11th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Center 
for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Houston, Texas. Shamrock Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Viva Arm- 
strong, Chairman Publicity, % California Packing Corp. 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 
California Personnel Management Association. ~gth Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. Farm Credit Building, 5th Floor, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Montreal. Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel 
Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association. 7th Annual Conference. J.C. A. La- 
Ferriere, Publicity Chairman, 35 Notre Dame St. West, Montreal, Canada. 


MAY 


Boston, Mass. Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
American Society of Training Directors. 9th Annual Conference. A.S.T.D. Room 
614, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 
Southwest Area. Industrial Relations Conference. C. H. Winston, Secretary 
1600 Louisiana, Houston, Texas. 
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Edtter to Keader:- 


How Dogs a PersonNeL Man Put 
in His Time? We all know the feeling that 
comes Over us Once in a while when we try 
to recall what we have accomplished. 
Some years ago I kept a diary for a week in 
order to try to really find out what I was 
doing. The results were revealing. Unfor- 
tunately the record has been lost. 

Why doesn’t one of you who reads 
this—perhaps a veteran in the field of per- 
sonnel management or industrial relations 
—write us a little something on what goes 
on in a day or a week of your life. It would 
make interesting reading for others and 
perhaps you, the writer, would get some 
satisfaction out of putting it down in black 
and white. For some of you this would be 
very serious work. For others it might be 
an exercise in a lighter vein, ‘‘a personnel 
man has nothing to do, except. . . .”’ 

How about it, reader? Write us some- 
thing about things you do in your job. 


Tuere Is Never ENoucH Humor In 
Anyone’s Lire, and the harassed personnel 
manager provides no exception. We had a 
a note recently from R. L. Beckman at 
Hialeah, Florida, enclosing a clipping en- 
titled ‘“Today’s Chuckle’’, that goes like 
this: 


The personnel manager kept a bowl of goldfish 
on his desk. No, he wasn't particularly interested 
in fish culture, he explained to a friend. “It's 
just that it's nice to have something around here 
that opens its mouth without asking for a raise.” 


Which reminds me of a cartoon in a 
recent Saturday Evening Post. The picture 
showed ‘‘Mr. Big’’ aggressively addressing 
a mild looking fellow who was just hang- 
ing up his hat, saying, ‘‘While you were on 
vacation a question came up about your 
work—what do you do here?”’ 


I suppose those of you engaged in job 
evaluation work often ask that question, 
and without always receiving a satisfactory 
answer. 





Is PERSONNEL JoURNAL Easy To Reap? 
You have seen in our columns many refer- 
ences to the test for readability devised by 
Rudolph Flesch. The other day I wondered 
how PersoNnNet JourNAL would stack up 
under this test. The four-part scale ranging 
from very hard through easy to very easy 
was used. A count of three samples from 
‘editor to reader,”’ five from ‘“‘across the 
editor’s desk,’ and twelve from articles 
gave the following results. 

On sentence difficulty—the number of 
sentences per hundred words—twelve of 
the twenty samples were very easy, six 
easy, and one each hard and very hard. On 
the basis of syllable count—the number of 
syllables per hundred words—the score was 
somewhat different. None of the twenty 
samples was in the very easy category. Five 
were easy, ten were hard, and five were 
very hard. Of the five in the easy group, four 
were regular articles. 

Ic would appear that our material on 
the average is not too difficult but, on the 
other hand, it is not very easy. This is prob- 
ably as it should be, since we are writing 
for a literate and intelligent audience. Still, 
we strive to make ourselves “‘plain,”’ avoid- 
ing long and difficult words where short, 
simple words would do the job just as well. 
If there is anything we should do that you 
can think of that would improve the 
readability and interest of Personnel Journal, 
we should be glad to hear from you. 


“How Asout a Two-Foor Suetr’’ of 
books for personnel people, we asked on 
page 312 of the January issue. ‘‘Mac”’ 
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McKeand of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles—the 
fellow who puts on such a wonderful 
conference at Palm Springs every year—had 
an unusual answer. He evidently was not 
thinking of business at all when he wrote, 
‘I would put first on my list the following: 
The Bible, Aesop Fables, Mother Goose, 
The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
The Wealth of Nations, Walt Whitman's 
Verses, Poor Richard's Almanac, Carl 
Sandberg’s Lincoln, and Your Rugged 
Constitution.’” An excellent selection for 
anyone's shelf. 

Most Propte, I Tainx, Have THE 
Wronc Ipga Asout Criticism. Many 
habitually avoid criticism. This attitude 
was challenged by an article in PersonNEL 
Journat for November 1952, by Charles J. 
Lilley. He wrote an article under the title, 
‘Supervisors Don't Criticize Enough’’. This 
statement represented the prevailing point 
of view among a group of 200 employees 
who rated their supervisors anonymously. 
Don't all of us resent being ignored much 
more than we do being criticized? Construc- 
tive criticism is one of the finest ways of 
giving a compliment and it is much more 
acceptable to the receiver than mere flattery. 
Helpful criticism is a form of encourage- 
ment and boosts the receiver's self-con- 
fidence. This is the very basis of Adlerian 
psychology. 

Recently I had an illustration of the 
force of constructive criticism in boosting 
morale. I was shown a piece of writing by 
a young man who was drafting a thesis in 
his graduate work. Probably he expected 
me to admire it, but I could not forego a 
few questions about his meaning at various 
points. In explaining what he meant, he 
seemed to realize that his writing was not 
as clear as he thought. He solicited my 
severest criticism. I offered a number of 
suggestions and, after rewriting the mate- 
rial, he submitted it again. He had greatly 
improved it. My approval, although ac- 


companied by still further criticism, so 
stimulated him that his final draft was 
vastly better than the first one. His satis- 
faction in improving his thesis was 
boundless. 





We Have Hav Many Inquirigs 
about reprints of the article, ‘Supervisors 
Don't Criticize Enough’’. Among other 
places, it has been abstracted in a monthly 
publication of the New York State School 
of Industrial Relations at Cornell, ‘‘Ab- 
stracts and Annotations’’. 





MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL AND Man- 
AGEMENT DgvVELOPMENT are two favorite 
phrases which are current. They have dis- 
placed the terms ‘“‘training’’ and ‘‘merit 
rating.’’ This is probably a good thing, 
too. Emphasis on management is important, 
since management has more effect on re- 
sults at the end of the business year than 
either money or labor. 

Koppers Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, have 
recently issued a handbook describing their 
management appraisal program. This is 
accompanied by a rating form under the 
title, ‘management appraisal.’’ The form 
is six pages and has fourteen items under 
which the individual is appraised. It is a 
very commendable job and should give good 
results. 

An elaborate and expensive 38-page 
brochure entitled “‘A Program for the 
Development of Koppers Management Per- 
sonnel,’’ is not quite so good. It contains 
generalities, for the most part, and is pre- 
sented in a manner that suggests it was 
prepared by a press agent. It was evidently 
not meant to serve any purpose except to 
give a general idea of the program. The 
industrial relations department of Koppers 
is to be congratulated on its excellent 
and simple management and appraisal 


procedure. 





A free discussion conference has value in bringing 
out individual ideas. But it is usually time-con- 
suming as opposed to directed conferences. The 
‘‘Pass Method"’ consumes no more time, keeps all 
the benefits of free discussion, and also brings 
attitudes and problems to the surface that other- 
wise might be overlooked. This is the third of a 
series of articles to be combined in a single re- 
print upon completion. 


Conference Leading by the 
“Pass Method” 


By EuGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 
Assistant Professor of Industry 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


OREMANSHIP training programs in industry are conducted in a variety of ways, 

all of which may be classified according to the extent that discussion is ‘‘di- 

rected"’ toward a conclusion. A case in point is that kind of training in which 
solutions to foremen’s problems are discussed. If the “‘directed’’ method is used, 
foremen are encouraged to discuss solutions which ¢he training leader thinks are effec- 
tive. If the ‘‘non-directed’’ method is used, the leader encourages foremen to deter- 
mine their own solutions with minimum guidance. 

Conference leaders usually use the directed method. After writing a list of all 
possible solutions the leader draws these or similar ones from foremen by careful 
questioning and controlled discussion. The non-directed method is typical of ‘‘mem- 
ber-centered’’ leaders who, through free discussion, permit solutions to originate 
with the foremen. 


Directep vs. NoN-DIRECTED MeETHODs 


The two methods have the common purpose of seeking group agreement on 
effective solutions to problems. The directed method encourages participation by 
foremen in order to gain group agreement on predetermined solutions. The non-directed 
method, in obtaining group agreement, permits free participation in the determination 
of solutions to problems. Again, the directed method is more specific and tends to 
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influence the nature of the ideas elicited from foremen, whereas the non-directed 
method affects neither their freedom in expressing ideas nor the nature of the ideas. 
Thirdly, they differ in time consumed, since the non-directed method allows more 
participation of a less orderly nature. 

The desirability of combining the advantages of both methods was shown by a 
recent training experience. The foremen discussed their more important duties by 
the directed method. The leader, having listed in advance their most important 
duties, was exceedingly effective in developing group agreement. Later, when re- 
cording these duties for review at the next session he became confused. Concealing 
his confusion, he encouraged the foremen at the next session to a freer discussion of 
their duties. The discussion was necessarily less directed. A duty not mentioned 
during the last session came to light which the foremen agreed was as important 
as those discussed previously. 

This experience suggested that group agreement is possible either by the directed 
or the non-directed method, but that what is agreed upon differs. To test this possi- 
bility, two groups of fifteen foremen each were selected to discuss problems of how 
to be fair to workers. One group was directed and the other non-directed. 

The directed group discussed nine problems associated with being fair to 
workers, of which three were regarded as most important. The non-directed group 
discussed fourteen problems, of which four were regarded as most important. Three 


of these were not considered important by the directed group. This difference oc- 
curred partly because the non-directed group believed that when to be fair was related 
to how, and they integrated their discussion to include how and when to be fair to 
workers. In this respect their conclusions were very meaningful. 


However, some unsatisfactory results in the non-directed group included not 
only taking three times as long, but participation being dominated by a few foremen. 
This was prevented in the directed group by careful control by the leader. 


How THE ‘‘Pass’’ MetTHop oF PARTICIPATION WorKs 


A method is needed which will encourage maximum participation over a short 
period of time without sacrificing either full consideration of the subject, or group 
agreement. The following experiment was made with a new group of fifteen foremen 
where the topic again was the problem of how to be fair to workers. 

Each foreman wrote down on a separate card what was to him the most im- 
portant problem. The unsigned cards were passed to the leader and without any 
previous announcement each foreman was then asked to write another equally im- 
portant problem on a card. After these cards were given to the leader a third “‘pass’ 
was obtained from each member of the group. 

The items obtained by each pass (fifteen each, or forty-five total) were written 
on the blackboard in three separate groups. The foremen, by directed discussion, 
were asked to combine within each group identical or similar items. Then identical 
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or similar items between groups were combined. By this procedure the most frequent 
item in each of the three groups was determined. The foremen decided that the most 
frequent items in the three groups were the most important ways to be fair to workers. 

In short, the foremen whittled down the forty-five items to twenty, from 
which the three most important were derived. In so doing, the leader directed the 
discussion in such a manner that no one or two foremen dominated the discussion. 
It is interesting to note that these things were not the ones agreed upon previously 
as most important by the directed group of foremen. On the other hand, for the non- 
directed group these three items were most important. Elapsed time for the pass 
method was the same as that for the directed group. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE Pass METHOD 


Besides these important advantages, the pass method has wide applicability. 
This method of inviting foremen to tell in writing what they consider most important 
may be used to reveal fears and suspicions, which are often reduced through expres- 
sion. Attitudes and values are allowed to come to the surface which normally 
would escape notice because of social pressure. Foremen who have not had some 
of the day-to-day experiences discussed by the group are given the opportunity to 
express themselves without fear of being either disregarded or laughed at. , 

Secondly, the pass method is effective because it promotes a’ problem-solving 
attitude among foremen. In other discussion methods a “‘dominant’’ participant's 


suggestion will often promote agreement or provoke resistance in other participants. 
Foremen who agree may discontinue further thought on the subject. Foremen who 
disagree search for reasons to support their convictions. Neither kind of foreman 


contributes much toward constructive thinking. 

Thirdly, it is generally recognized that a skilled leader possessing creative 
ideas can conduct a discussion more effectively than a less-skilled leader without 
creative ideas. Industrial trainers are sometimes skilled but lack creative ideas; 
others have many ideas but lack the ability to conduct orderly discussion. Only a 
few possess both qualities. The pass method does not require as much skill in leading 
discussion as other methods and abundant ideas are provided by the passes. 

Lastly, wrangling over the relative effectiveness of proposed solutions is mini- 
mized, since “built into’’ the pass method is a procedure for arriving at group 
agreement. These solutions are usually more acceptable because they originate with 
the foremen and come from many responses. They are more likely to be clear cut and 
mutually independent of each other than if developed haphazardly in general 


discussion. 





New employees naturally want to know what 
goes on throughout the whole organization—not 
only in their own departments. It gives them a 
feeling of ‘‘belonging’’. The author tells about an 
“‘orientation’’ program put on after a few weeks 
shake-down period, when the new person can 
digest it more readily. 


Later Orientation Prevents 
Mental Indigestion 


By B. W. Carpwe t, Personnel Director 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE tendency is to tell a new employee too much about the company as soon 

as you put him or her on the payroll. This is apt to give the new person 

‘*mental indigestion’’. Meeting a lot of people, trying to learn their names and 
something of the work they do, getting settled into their own jobs, in general 
learning their way around—all this is enough for the average new employee during 
his first weeks on the job. Anything more is likely to go right over his head, not 
because he isn’t interested but because he isn’t ready. 

In learning any new subject, you know how much easier it is if you can take 
it in at least two bites. Say that there's a national park in your vicinity that you 
want to study up on. You go there first and get the lay of the land, examine the 
buildings, read the markers, absorb the feel of the place. Then all that you read 
and hear later is better understood, and retained with more satisfaction, because 
you have pegs of association on which to hang every additional piece of information 
that comes to hand. 


PEopLE Or1tgENTED IN MONTH FoLLOWING EMPLOYMENT 


We feel it’s much the same way when a new person joins our organization, 
which is of considerable size, with twenty-one offices in Georgia. It stands to reason 
that we want as soon as possible to have the new person feel himself one of us. 
We want him to be able to tell his family and friends with authority and pride 
about ‘his Bank’’ and its affiliates. But that’s exactly the reason why we don’t 
attempt to tell him the whole story at once. We want him to find out a few things 
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for himself first, and also how much he doesn’t know. When he’s finally told, the 
information he gets is better understood and more appreciated. 

The outstanding feature of our orientation program for new employees, then, 
is that it is delayed. Employees who begin work during a calendar month are called 
back to the training department for orientation at approximately the middle of the 
following month. To cite an instance—people hired last October were called back 
for orientation the week of November 17. The course consisted of five one-hour 
classes, 8:30 to 9:30 A.M., Monday through Friday. 

Another feature of the program is that there are at least two speakers for each 
day. During the 10 half-hour sessions that make up the week's course, the class 
hears seven different speakers and sees three movies in a sequence that is carefully 
worked out in relation to subject matter. Change of speakers at intervals of 30 
minutes or less obviates the possibility of the ‘‘students’’ becoming tired and in- 
attentive. A mew face, a fresh voice, adds vigor and interest to the program. A 
two-minute résumé of background and work history is included in the introduction 
of each speaker. 


Tor Banx Executives PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAM 


The use of seven speakers for each course—and bringing in a new group of 
speakers, all of them company executives, each month—accomplishes something 
more. It gets the participation of a large number of officers over a year’s time. 


Between January and December of last year, for instance, more than sixty officers 
and department heads took part. All of them are better acquainted with what we 
are trying to do and what we are accomplishing than they would have been if 
they'd only heard about it. 

Following the final (Friday) orientation meeting, the new employees—now 
having a few weeks’ actual experience on their jobs plus a great deal of information 
about the company and its operations—have an opportunity to meet our president 
and general officers when they adjourn to our lunch room for coffee and doughnuts 
as guests of the management. 

Some may be interested to know in detail the program that we follow in the 
five-hour course. The first session opens with a word from the “‘System’s’’ personnel 
director explaining the purpose of the meetings and what the procedure will be. 
In the November 1952 program from which I am quoting, Vice President James S. 
Budd, Jr., of our Investment Department, told of the history of the bank, during 
Monday’s first half-hour session. In the second half-hour on Monday, Mr. T. I. 
Miller, Vice President and Lending Officer, outlined the origin of the Holding Com- 
pany and the history of C & S Affiliate Banks, giving locations of our nine Atlanta 
offices. 

The second day John L. Moore, Jr., Asst. Cashier, Savings Dept., told about 
bank services, including checking accounts, savings accounts, loans, safe deposits, 
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trust accounts, and miscellaneous. His talk was followed by a movie on bank serv- 
ices and correspondent banking throughout the nation and the world. This session 
was concluded with the taking of identification pictures under the direction of 
Frankie Nixon of our Multilith department. 


New Peropite Toip oF PERsONNEL PoLiciEs AND STANDARDS 


The Wednesday meeting started off with a discussion of employee policies by 
James Sartor, First Vice President. The second half-hour was concerned with person- 
nel standards—attendance, appearance, manners, attitude, performance, citizenship. 
Mr. Vann Groover, Vice President and Personnel Officer of the Atlanta area, led the 
discussion. 

During Thursday's first half-hour session Rountree Youmans, Assistant Vice 
President, Operations, used a large chart to trace the course of a check through the 
bank, and outlined the functions of each department through which the check 
passed. A movie entitled ‘Bank and Credit’’ was presented for the second session 
by Leo Rainey, Assistant Cashier, Operations. 

One of our best telephone voices, Mrs. Emily C. DeLay, Secretary to the Comp- 
troller, introduced a telephone courtesy movie, which opened the Friday morning 
hour. Mrs. DeLay spoke of the frequency and importance of telephone contacts, 
emphasizing that ‘‘ When you talk over a phone, you are the Bank’’. Lewis F. Gordon, 
Vice President, Public Relations, in the second half-hour pointed out to the new 
employees that a bank has nothing to sell but services and stressed the importance 
of the customer and good public relations. The personnel director gave a three- 
minute summary of the weck’s program, following which all adjourned to the 
Savannah Room for coffee and cakes as guests of Mr. Mills B. Lane, Jr., President. 

Altogether, we believe that this constitutes an effective orientation program— 


and much more so by reason of the fact that it is given when new employees are 


ready for it, after they have become somewhat familiar with the organization and 
their individual jobs. 





When a worker quits, it may cost you as much 
as $232.18. The author lists seven operating costs 
and eight administrative costs; itemizes eleven 
things that may cause workers to quit and sug- 
gests what to do about them. His own success in 
keeping down labor turnover in a large plant 
adds weight to his suggestions. 


Worker Turnover Bites 
into Profits 


By Boris Brat, Jr., Civilian Director 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


HE direct cost of labor turnover, particularly when it becomes excessive, 

cannot be overlooked. Each time a productive worker quits, recruitment 

must be undertaken to obtain a qualified replacement. The new worker must 
be hired, assigned and trained. In addition, costs are created in maintaining personnel 
and fiscal records. Most costly of all, excessive turnover results directly in lowered 
production and increased tool breakage and spoilage. And finally, there is the 
hidden (intangible) but vitally important cost of lowered morale among the plant 
work force. 

During World War II, plants which were most successful in meeting the prob- 
lem of excessive labor turnover were those which kept careful records for analysis 
and control, made careful selection of new workers, and assigned them to the most 
suitable jobs after appropriate pre-induction training. 


Laspor TURNOVER More Sgrious SINCE THE WAR 


Prior to World War II the average quit rate among industrial workers in this 
country was less than 1 per cent per month. However, during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war, the rate rose substantially. While in 1939 the rate was only .8 per 
cent per month, it had risen to 4.3 per cent in 1946, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. On an annual basis, this meant that 51.6 per cent of the work force, or 
516 out of each 1000 workers, left their jobs during the year. 

Coming up-to-date, in 1951 the approximate monthly rate for manufacturing 
industries was 2.5 per cent monthly, and 2.0 per cent monthly for the Federal Govern- 
ment. In contrast, the monthly rate at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
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throughout 1951 was only 1.2 per cent, and in 1950 and 1949 the rates were .65 and 
.63 per cent monthly. 

Turnover rate may be computed with respect to either hires or separations. 
However, from the standpoint of maintaining a stable and productive work force, 
primary interest centers on the separation rate, particularly with reference to quits. 
The rate itself may be computed simply by dividing the number of quits by number 
of employees on the payroll on the fifteenth of the month and multiplying this by 
100 to express the rate as a percentage. 


TuRNOVER Costs Can Bg DrtTERMINED ITEM By ITEM 


Turning then to actual quit-costs, can they be pinpointed in dollars and cents? 
Since each quit represents a loss in production volume and an increase in operating, 
production and administrative expenses, the answer is yes. In any manufacturing 
establishment most, if not all, of the following expenses contribute a measurable 
share to the total quit cost. 

A. Operatinc (Propuction) Costs 

1. Increase in unemployment insurance premium. In computing turnover costs, 
each employer should consider the amount that he contributes to the unemployment 
compensation fund. For example, in one state the annual payroll in a plant was 
$600,000. With an effective system for reducing turnover, the employer reduced his 
contribution rate to .3 per cent of his annual payroll ($1800). With a high turnover 
rate he might have paid the maximum rate of 2.7 per cent of his annual payroll or 
$16,200. Therefore a saving of up to $14,400 was realized by successfully controlling 
turnover. 

2. Increase in accident insurance rate. The money cost of lost production makes 
accidents very expensive. By comparing the accident frequency and severity rates with 
turnover, employers have found that the accident rate usually rises when turnover 
increases. A survey by the National Safety Council of 4,800 accidents indicated that 
30 per cent were caused by lack of knowledge or skill on the part of the worker. 

With industrial insurance rates based upon previous accident cost experi- 
ence of individual employers, the savings in this area alone can be quite substantial. 
For example, one company saved $90,000 in premiums alone over a five-year period. 
It reduced its rate from 51 cents to 12}¢ cents per hundred dollars of payroll. There- 
fore, with new arid inexperienced workers and even skilled workers at new jobs as a 
major cause of accidents, a sound turnover control program can help reduce accident 
insurance costs. 

3. Increased unit costs due to lowered production. When quantity of production 
decreases due to turnover, and overhead costs remain constant, unit costs increase. 

4. Cost of training. During the period of on-the-job training the new worker 
produces less than standard, and the time spent by the foreman with the new worker 
represents an additional training cost. 
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5. Cost of added labor. Two costs may arise here; first, if quantity of production 
is to be maintained the cost of extra employee's time spent to make up deficiency of 
new employee; and second, overtime pay necessary to maintain quantity production. 

6. Loss in production time. Actual time lost between the time of decision to 
quit and actual quitting, and also during periods of job vacancy. 

7. Loss generated by material spoilage. Excess of scrap and re-work created by 
inexperienced workers. 

B. ApMINIsTRATIVE (OVERHEAD) Costs 

1. Employment office expenses. Prorating of salary, heat, light, rent and sup- 
plies directly connected with hiring and separating workers. 

2. Medical department expenses. The prorated share of medical department 
costs involved in pre-employment examinations. 

3. Advertising expenses. Direct advertising expenses, both in-plant and out- 
plant, to obtain new workers. 

4. Pre-job training expenses. The prorated share of staff overhead salaries and 
materials used in such training. 

5. Induction expenses. Forms, photographs, booklets. 

6. Payroll and accounting expenses. The prorated share of salaries, overhead 
and supplies necessary to process separations and accessions. 

7. Testing expenses. Prorated share of salaries, equipment, overhead and sup- 
plies used in conducting pre-employment tests. 

8. Employee welfare expenses. Added costs created through changes in employee 
records to reflect separations and hires. 


InpivipuaL Quit-Cost 


Plant II 
A. Operating (Production) Costs 
1. Increased unit cost due to lowered production ” 
2. Training cost $17.00 
3. Cost of added labor 
a. time needed to make up production ‘ . 
b. overtime needed to maintain production . 
4. Loss in production time 58.00 
5. Material spoilage loss 5-00 
B. Administrative (Overhead) Costs 
. Employment office expenses 
. Medical department expenses 
. Advertising expenses 
. Induction expenses 
. Payroll and accounting expenses 
. Employee welfare expenses 


Total cost per worker 
Total cost without *: 
* Not included in study. 
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The preceding tabulation itemizes these various cost items as developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor. They were conducted in two 
metalworking concerns—Plant I employing about 300 workers at an average hourly 
wage of go cents, Plant II employing about 200 workers with an average hourly 
wage of 85 cents. 

It certainly appears that quits are not only costly, but that they represent a 
sizeable monetary loss as turnover rises. This being so, how reduce excessive turn- 
over? Two ways immediately come to mind: (1) the preventive and (2) the corrective. 

Preventive actions include, of course, careful selection-placement and sound 
supervision. The wrong man in the wrong job (the result of poor selection and place- 
ment) very often leads to dissatisfaction and voluntary job terminations. Inefficient 
management (poor supervision) often gives employees a distorted picture of the com- 
pany’s policies and attitudes and results in excessive quits. 


How To Cut Down TuRNOVER 


Corrective actions, designed to foster the twin objectives of (1) careful selection- 
placement and (2) sound supervision, touch upon most manpower management 
areas. These are discussed below, with a brief consideration of underlying causes 
which tend to increase turnover. 

1. Selection and assignment 

Inadequate selection and assignment methods may causc «nrest and dis- 
satisfaction among new workers. They may be placed on jobs too difficult for them 
or their skills may be underutilized. In either case, the new employee may become 
disgusted and quit in the hope of finding more suitable employment elsewhere. 
Corrective action: Establish an employment system wherein careful screening of 
applicants is the rule, not the exception. Establish realistic job requirements so that 
newly employed people are assigned to positions for which they are suited physically, 
mentally and by experience. 

2. Inadequate job information 

Inadequate information about the jobs, or the qualifications needed to fill 


vacant jobs satisfactorily, may result in the hiring of underqualified or overqualified 


workers. This can readily lead to worker discouragement and subsequent quits. 
Corrective action: Systematic review of job requirements to determine current, 
realistic requirements in terms of desirable skills, knowledge, aptitude and necessary 
personal characteristics or traits. 
3. Poor working conditions 

Unsatisfactory working conditions or surroundings may create worker rest- 
lessness and lead to quits. Corrective action: In order to attract and keep workers, 
physical surroundings should be carefully evaluated in terms of health and safety. 
Both State labor departments and the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, can assist in surveying plants and suggesting improvements. 
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4. Inadequate advancement program 
Lack of opportunity for advancement may result in dissatisfactions which 
may simmer in the worker's mind until he finally decides to quit. Corrective action: 
Composition of the work force, in terms of a job-skills inventory and job-require- 
ments statements, should be known at all times. A well-defined and publicized system 
for promotions and transfers should be developed. This system should be designed to 
utilize the highest skills of the workers. The ‘‘Reference Manual for In-Plant Man- 
power Planning’’, issued by the Bureau of Employment Security, outlines a very 
helpful procedure for the preparation of a job and personnel inventory. For those 
specific jobs having no future promotional opportunities, full explanation should be 
given applicants before they are hired. 
5. Weak supervision 
Inadequate or poor supervision can frequently cause turnover. Guidance of 
workers is a basic and continuing responsibility of supervision, and is particularly 
important to the new worker. Corrective action: Study of quit pattern may pin- 
point the extent of supervisory deficiencies. Selective training in areas of deficiency 
can help to overcome these weaknesses. 
6. Unsound wage plan 
An inadequate or unsound wage classification structure may give rise to dis- 
content and ultimately to quits. New workers often wonder why they are receiving 
less money than an associate who is apparently doing the same type of work. Cor- 
rective action: Establish a job and wage evaluation system through the use of accu- 
rate information covering all details of the jobs which are being compared or evalu- 
ated. Wages should also be comparable with those for similar jobs in the local labor 
market. Inform workers fully regarding provisions of the plant pay system, especially 
the new worker when he is receiving his first orientation or introduction to company 
policies. 
7. Deficient training 
Failure to provide a well-organized and realistic training program may result 
in quits. Employees improperly trained in their new jobs may feel that their advance- 
ment is too slow and quit the organization for seemingly ‘‘greener’’ pastures. 
Corrective action: A comprehensive, yet tailored, training program should be con- 
sidered. When needs have been determined to exist in the following areas, appropriate 
training should be conducted: (1) production skills, (2) supervisory development, 
(3) employer-employee relationships, and (4) induction, orientation and follow-up 
of new workers. 
8. Ineffective grievance procedures 
Delays in acting upon grievances or grievance machinery that is ineffective, 
cumbersome or difficult to understand, will often result in quits. Corrective action: 
A grievance plan that is simple to follow, developed jointly with representatives 
of workers if possible, and promptly executed in all instances. 
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9. Industrial fatigue 
Monotony of repetitive operations, or performing heavy physical labor for 
excessive periods without breaks in the routine can foster dissatisfaction leading 
to quits. Corrective action: Providing rest periods, particularly for women workers, 
and utilizing rotation in job assignments to relieve monotony. 
10. Poor In-Plant facilities 
Lack of facilities and services, such as adequate rest rooms, eating facilities, 
rest periods and other health and safety provisions are major causes for turnover, 
especially among women workers. Corrective action: Most women workers have 
dual responsibilities—one for the job and one for the home—and these matters 
should be given due consideration by management in dealing with women workers. 
State labor departments may be called upon for assistance in surveying the plant and 
recommending suitable installations. 
11. Inadequate community facilities 
Poor community facilities such as housing, shopping, banking, child-care 
and recreation are causes of turnover among both men and women workers. This 
is particularly true of in-migrants who usually quit soon after they are hired if they 
are unable to obtain proper housing for themselves and their families. Corrective 
action: After determination of types and extent of services required, investigate, 
develop in collaboration with community agencies, suitable services and facilities. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Large chemical company needs man with some industrial experience to 
assist personne] manager at northern Rocky Mountain plant with 400 employees. Reply Box zzz. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Experienced in negotiations, NLRA and NLRB procedures, i ad- 
ministration, etc. Human relations and administrative ability required. College background pre- 
ferred. Willing to travel extensively. Reply Box zzz. 


Large oil company in Venezuela requires training supervisor with advanced academic degree or equiv- 
alent industrial background. Age limit 45. Experience in determining training needs, planning, de- 
velopment, coordination of training programs and preparing instructional manuals. Send full details 
as to educational background and experience. Reply Box 2z9. 


Large oil company in Venezuela requires safety supervisor. Age limit 45. Experience in developing 
safety and fire prevention courses, investigations of accidents and their causes. Able to recommend 
preventive measures. Send full details as to educational background and experience. Reply Box 220. 





Many hospitals are under-staffed—and over- 
crowded. Most aren't looking for more ‘‘cus- 
tomers’’. But practically all, in view of current or 
prospective fund-raising drives, recognize an im- 
perative need for the goodwill of their communi- 
ties. Here's a first-hand account of a hospital stay 
that suggested a need for better staff-patient 
communications. 


Hospitals Need Better 
“Customer” Relations 


By R. O. BeckMan 
Consultant on Personnel and Training 


what extent do nurses and attendants, in turn, understand and consider the 

attitude, moods, temperament and whims of the ordinary patient? Do they 
fully appreciate the therapeutic value to their charges of understanding and con- 
siderate treatment? Do they distinguish between misplaced sympathy and sincere 
rapport? 

My personal experience in the course of a week's stay in a fair-sized hospital of 
excellent reputation, in a northern city of several hundred thousands, suggests that 
employee-patient relations are not what they could be. As a member of a firm of 
management engineers, I had had considerable opportunity to inquire into the 
efficiency of public and private institutions as to organization structure, business 
methods, and personnel policies. However, I had never been a hospital patient. I 
had looked in from the outside but never looked on from within. The adventure 
was revealing. 


r: what, in private hospitals, is the attitude of patients towards the staff? To 


CasuaL, Hurrigep TREATMENT Was DisTuRBING 


I was a stranger in a strange town. Aside from the surgeon whose patient I was, 
I knew no one. I could expect mo special consideration when I reported to the hos- 
pital, and no friendly inquiries or visits while there. After the routine of registration 
I was taken upstairs by a friendly office attendant who said: ‘This is your room; 
the house doctor will see you later.’ She hurried out before I could ask, ‘‘ Where is 
a lavatory? Where could I take a bath? At what times are meals served?"’ 
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I needed no private nurse but was ignorant as to what service might be expected 
of a floor nurse. I looked around, sat down, and waited. A pretty student nurse thrust 
her head in at the door, said: ‘‘Oh!"’ and disappeared. After twenty minutes no one 
had brought up my heavy luggage so I made a trip down to the office and brought 
it up myself. I unpacked a few belongings when another nurse entered. Her only 
interest seemed to be in taking my temperature. She didn’t know when the house 
physician would arrive but assumed I wouldn't have to leave the room and might 
therefore get myself comfortable. I asked her name, supposing that she would be in 
more or less regular attendance. I did not see or hear from her for the next five days. 
That evening a pleasant interne hurriedly thumped my chest and back and scurried 
from the room as if to catch the last train. 

Next morning, after several unforgettable hours in an operating room, I was 
hauled back to my room, my head completely bandaged except for mouth 
and nostrils. I saw nothing and heard but little more. For the first time I experienced 
the overwhelming helplessness which followed on the curtailment of the two most 
vital senses. No longer self-reliant or self-sufficient, I had become dependent upon 
others for a large part of my sensory apperception of the outside world. I had to be 
fed with a spoon like a child. The extent to which my needs were realized was now 
dependent, not upon my own personality or effort, but upon the interest, attitude, 
or disposition of any attendant who happened to be in my room at the particular 
moment. 


CoMmPLeTELY DepENDENT, He Cravep Better “‘COMMUNICATION”’ 


At last I understood the biological necessity of adequate two-way communica- 
tion in maintaining relations with others. At my end of the circuit, however, the 
walkie-talkie was barely operating; the physical shock of surgery amplified by a 
reduction of sensory perception had knocked my morale for a loop. For a couple of 
days I was doubtless the most querulous patient in the hospital. Communication 
from the staff was such that I was tempted to put up a sign: ‘‘Wanted—Better Bed 
Manners’. 

No one nurse ever made it clear that she had any assignment or concern in rela- 
tion to my presence other than the one errand which brought her to my 
room. Routine functions seemed to consist of taking my temperature, making the 
bed, and serving a meal tray. Food appeared to arrive at any time, early or late, at 
the whim of some dietetic goddess in the lower regions. I mentioned to several 
nurses that the regular diet was too hard to chew under the circumstances, but 
nothing happened. I asked for coffee with my meals but apparently no report was 
made. I drank tea. 

On one occasion I had reason to fear that an infection was setting in and asked 
a nurse to check with the house physician, provided he had not retired. After an 
hour's wait, I pushed the red light once more. A second nurse said she would check 
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on the first one. That was that. I was curious to know something of the hospital 
in which I found myself. No one volunteered any information and I learned a few 
details with difficulty. 

Throughout my stay I was under the impression that the scheduling of work 
assignments was a kind of harum-scarum affair. The staff slogan seemed to 
be: ‘hurry, hurry, hurry’’. I was quite unable to determine who was responsible for 
what, or to whom I might be able to appeal if I failed to get action in relation to a 
specific need. 

In the mental state in which I found myself at the outset, the lack of personal, 
friendly contact would have retarded my recovery in the event I had been seriously 
ill. Had I been a patient with no understanding of administrative problems, I would 

- probably have attributed the situation to callous indifference and lack of interest 
on the part of the nursing staff. As it was, I realized that my bewilderment and 
depression were more directly the fault of management than of human nature. 


MENTALITY OF HospITAL PaTIENTs ABNORMAL 


The staff seemed to give no thought to the mental state of patients—their 
ignorance about their new environment. The patient is curious to know something 
of the regimen to which he is to be subjected. He may be fearful and, like the country 
yokel, tends to be suspicious of what he does not understand. He may be unduly 
worried about medical expenses. He is overly self-centered. His faculties may be 
blunted or warped; they may deceive him. He may feel utterly lonely. Never before 
has he been in such need of support for his ego. His self-confidence, perhaps his 
very will to live may depend not only on his recognition of physical improvement 
but on the attitude of others towards him. An ounce of cheerful, intelligent under- 
standing of the patient as an individual may be worth as much as a pound 
of pharmaceuticals. 

Most any physician will agree with the foregoing diagnosis. Yet, how many 
hospital administrators will concede that conditions may be as I found them? For 
the superintendent who is in doubt, an analysis of ‘‘exit interviews’’ conducted 
when patients are discharged might reveal a lot. Standard attitude survey methods 
can be adapted to cover staff-patient relations, and to find precise answers to questions. 


Some Questions FoR HospiTAts’ SELF-APPRAISAL 


Are nursing school applicants carefully screened to select those best qualified 
from the viewpoint of aptitude, personality, and temperament? Could standardized 
personality tests be used to advantage? 

Is systematic training in human relations and the psychology of personality 
adequately provided in the nursing school curriculum? Do methods of teaching 
applied psychology include systematic discussion of actual case material? Could 
visual aids be used to advantage? 
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Are students given sufficient orientation and indoctrination regarding the parent 
institution? What if anything is done to orient the patient? 

Are specific effects of human relations on operating efficiency discussed at regular 
staff meetings? 

Are there factors of staff compensation, fringe benefits, hours of work, living 
or working conditions, which adversely affect employee attitude and morale in 
their contacts with patients? 

Is classroom and on-the-job training properly correlated so that academic prin- 
ciples can be applied to the latter and experience correctly interpreted in the former? 

Is the hospital organization clear cut and functionally operative? Is it charted, 
publicized, and understood by employees? Do duties overlap? Are areas of responsi- 
bility or assignment specifically designated? 

Are supervisors and employees supplied with detailed job descriptions which 
clearly indicate duties and responsibilities? 

Is supervision spotty because administrative responsibility is divided, perhaps 
among an officer manager, a medical superintendent, and a nursing supervisor? 


Questions To Brinc Out ORGANIZATIONAL AND TRAINING NEEDs 


Is manpower adequate, excessive, or sparse? Is it equitably and logically dis- 
tributed? Can it be readily adjusted to meet changes in work load? 

Is there a systematic plan for training in supervision as an integral factor in 
the use of staff meetings? 

Are supervisors trained to plan, organize, and schedule the work of subordinates 
and train them properly? Do they know how to organize their own work and delegate 
minor details? 

Are executives and supervisors true leaders qualified to stimulate the interest 


of those under them in personalized service? 
Is the motivating spirit of the staff patterned on the code of the medical pro- 


fession or is it as impersonal as electric power used in mass production? 

Any or all of these aspects of personnel management may be involved in con- 
structive effort to improve staff-patient relationships. The size and complexity of 
most hospitals naturally tends to “‘institutionalize’’ them; this increases the size of 
the problem and amplifies the challenge to do something about it. Self-appraisal and 
diagnosis will be found to pay substantial dividends. 





From one source or another, newspapers must 
have the news. If they can't get it straight from 
a company spokesman they may get a harmful 
version from an unfriendly source. This article 
suggests that in many companies it’s the personnel 
man’s privilege and duty to establish friendly 
newspaper contacts, to ensure “‘a good press’’ 
when an important story breaks. 


Press Relations Often a 
Personnel Function 


By Raymonp Simon, Public Relations and Journalism 
Instructor, Utica College of Syracuse University 


HERE was no doubt about it, the strike was on. Negotiations had broken 
down, picket lines were about to be set up, and the union's national head- 
quarters had sent a public relations man into the city ‘‘for the duration.’’ In 
fact, he had already set up shop in an empty store on Main Street and was busy 
cooperating with the press. 
The company’s personnel man was busy too, but not so far as the press was con- 
cerned. To almost all questions from newspapermen he had one stock phrase, ‘‘No 
Comment,’’ and he used it ad infinitum. Result: for the entire six-month-long strike 


the union got an excellent play in the daily press while the company’s story received 
scant mention. 


UNDERSTANDING ComMgs First 


Far-fetched? Well, it actually happened to a company employing 1500 men, and 
it's happening to companies all over the country today because far too few personnel 
men understand the need for good press relations. In the days of ‘‘the public be 
damned”’ there may have been reason for not caring about the press, but that reason 
has long since disappeared. Today, more than ever, business needs a good press, and 
the best way to get one is to deserve one. This article aims to delineate some A-B-C’s 
of good press relations, particularly as applied to personnel people. 

Why should personnel men need to understand the fundamentals of press rela- 
tions? For the simple reason that they are in the forefront when the press is most 
interested in news about the company. Let’s face it: wage disputes, strikes, layoffs, 
mass firings, and mass hirings are News. In many companies, it is true, trained public 
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relations people act as buffers between the newspapers and the personnel department. 
But in far more companies there is no buffer and the personnel man must handle the 
press himself. To handle the press, he must understand the press. 

This means first to recognize the fact that your daily newspaper is a business. 
It deals in news. Just as your plant would have to close down for lack of raw mate- 
rials, so a newspaper would have to shut up shop if it had no news. In effect, every 
personnel man who says to a reporter, ‘No Comment,”’ is actually withholding 


from the newspaper its raw materials. 

And, just as your firm would look elsewhere if denied its regular supply of 
materials, so the newsman looks elsewhere if you deny him news. Instead of getting 
first-hand information from you, his only recourse is to secure second-hand informa- 
tion from someone else. All too frequently, of course, the information is completely 
untrue, partially untrue, or downright misleading. You then end up by issuing 
denials instead of making positive statements, by demanding retractions instead of 
calling up to thank the paper for handling the news so capably. 

Obviously, the matter of understanding encompasses not only the newspaper 
and the newsman, but the news as well. Unfortunately, not many personnel men are 
gifted with the proverbial ‘‘nose for news’ and hence need some briefing on the 
meaning of the word. Fortunately, however, there are a few simple rules of thumb 
applied to the recognition of news. 


Wuat Is News? 


As far as personnel men are concerned, news can be defined as anything that 
happens to or affects people; the more people affected, the more newsworthy. Let's 
apply this simple rule of thumb to a common sphere of personnel work: hiring. 
Today your firm hires two men. Is this news? It is, but only to the two men and their 
families. Would the paper be interested? No. 

However, if today your firm puts on 50 or 100 men, that’s news which concerns 
many people. The paper will definitely be interested and will undoubtedly print the 
story. In like manner, the paper will be interested in news about a new contract with 
the union, a new $100,000 order which the plant has just received, high-level promo- 
tions within the firm, changes in the hours of work, and other events which affect 
either the people in the firm or the community as a whole. The smaller your town, 
the less momentous your news must be to get a play. 

What some personnel men fail to realize, however, is that they must be willing 
to reveal the bad as well as good. Just as it’s news when the company hires 200 
men, so is it news when the company lays off 200 men. Agreed, this is not the kind 
of news you'd like the public to learn about, but you may as well face the fact that 
you have little chance to keep it from the newspaper's many good ears. Rather 
than attempt to hide it, by all means call in a reporter, give him the facts, explain 
them, and rely on his judgment to present the news in as good a light as possible. 
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And by all means learn to rely on the average reporter as a friend in whom you 
can confide. One can count on his fingers the number of muckraking newspapers and 
newspapermen in the country today. With the exception of some of our larger city 
papers, the newspaper of today is a community booster, friendly to a company like 
yours because your continued success is good for the city. The reporter who is as- 
signed to cover your story knows this and hence is more than ready to give you a 
break in the news if you deserve one and if you treat him squarely. 


Give Out Your News Wuize It’s Hor 


Treating the reporter in such a manner means that you need to understand the 
relationship between time and news. If you hire 200 men today, then today is the time 
to give this information to the paper. Timeliness is the lifeblood of news; the more 
timely a piece of information, the more newsworthy it is. And if your city is serviced 
by both a morning and an afternoon paper, there’s a rule of thumb you can apply 
here also. Usually, anything which takes place between noon and midnight is within 
the proper province of the morning paper; an event occurring between midnight and 
noon is timely for the afternoon paper. 

This necessity for meeting deadlines poses one of the biggest problems in press 
relations for the local personnel man who can’t do or say anything without the ap- 
proval of the home office. It’s the problem faced by the personnel head mentioned 
earlier in the article. He said, ‘‘No Comment,”’ to reporters’ queries because he had 
to get approval from his New York office before releasing any information. Actually, 
of course, the New York office through this policy made him an office boy, and the 
union in this case was quick to reap press benefits from the situation. Centralizing 
authority may have advantages in other cases, but not when it comes to press 
relations with the local paper. If he’s to be worthy of his name and position, the 
personnel man has to be willing to argue his case for local authority in dealing with 
the local press on matters of a timely nature. 

Far-sighted managements, of course, have long recognized this principle. In 
releasing company news of local interest, no matter how important or how trivial 
such news may be, these managements take special pains to release it through local 
company officials. Such managements do this because (1) they realize that news- 
papers thrive on local news; (2) they know that local names have more meaning to 
a community than those of officials who live out of town; and (3) they understand 
that the need for timeliness in news calls for delegation of responsibility to the men 
on the scene. Such managements, one might add, usually have good press relations. 

When I showed this article to a personnel acquaintance of mine he agreed with 
most of what I have written, but he wanted to know what to do when in doubt. 
Unlike football, I told him, when you're in doubt about press matters you don't 
punt, but simply allow the newspaper to carry the ball. Some of you may 
have noticed, for example, that there’s no mention in this article about the writing 
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of news stories. The omission is deliberate, for this article is written on the pre- 
sumption that you're a personnel man, not a reporter or newswriter. All you need 
to do is to supply the newsman with information and he'll take care of the writing. 

In fact, if you're at all serious about press relations you'll begin today to develop 
them. How? By making a personal call on the city editor, the man who is responsible 
for all local news appearing in your daily paper. If you'll time your visit between 
3 and 5 p.m.—the period when he’s least likely to be busy—you'll discover that the 
city editor will be only too glad to meet you. 

You don't need to make an elaborate speech. Introduce yourself, tell the editor 
that you may have news for him from time to time, and ask him how you should 
go about passing it on. He'll tell you to call the city desk by phone, or will suggest 
a specific reporter. You'll learn with the passing of time that this reporter will be 
calling you instead of vice versa. In newspaper parlance, this means that you've be- 
come a part of his beat. When this happens your press relations have come of age. 
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Unquestionably, there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in employee relations. To look into 
the mirror occasionally is good for us—if we 
firmly resolve to do something about defects re- 
flected there. A full-length mirror is held up before 
us in this piece—a digest of a talk heard recently 
by the Personnel and Industrial Relations Associ- 
ation (PIRA) of Los Angeles. 


Humbugs of the Personnel 
Movement 


By Wane E. SuurtT err, 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
Standard Products Company, Cleveland 


"Ts idea that we are making substantial progress in solving our employee rela- 


tions’ problems,’ a mid-western personnel director recently wrote me, ‘‘is one 
of the greatest hoaxes of modern industry.”’ 

This was in answer to a questionnaire sent to 500 personnel people to sound out 
the progress they felt we are making in meeting our personnel problems. Nor was he 
alone in pointing out some of our humbugs, a few of which are discussed in this 
article. 

One of the first things many of us attempted when we were brought into industry 
during the latter thirties, following the passage of the Wagner Act, was to centralize 
: all personnel functions; to take the personnel function out of the hands of the line 
organization, where there might be one supervisor for every 20 to 40 employees, 
and place it in the personnel department. 


ReLaTIoNsHIPp WitH Empioyrers Brecominc Less Persona 


The result was often a more impersonal relationship between the individual 
employee and management than had existed before. The fact that we were dealing 
with a union was our excuse for thinking of human relations almost solely as a mat- 
ter of collective bargaining, of our employees as a group—not as individuals. 

It’s a pretty lame excuse. How are we going to have good collective relations 
with our employees unless we first achieve good human relations? We have been 
trying to achieve good human relations the easy way. This, of course, is to think 
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that we can negotiate good human relations into the annual contract—to think 
that we can achieve good relations by merely sitting at a table periodically with the 
union committee. 

This is not to minimize the importance of contract negotiations, and the skill 
required. But even here we too often fall down. Many of us do our bargaining by 
remote control and end up with ready-made contracts—made in Detroit by General 
Motors, in Pittsburgh by U. S. Steel, or by some other pace setter. 

A few years ago General Motors signed an agreement with the UAW-CIO to 
pay for six holidays a year. Hundreds of our companies immediately copied the holi- 
day provision word for word. Then, with the passage of time, the unhappy realiza- 
tion began to dawn that holidays fall on Saturdays as well as weekdays. What to do 
about it? The contract provision definitely stipulated that holidays would be paid 
only if they fell on a regularly scheduled work day. Holidays falling on Saturdays 
need not be paid. But a check with GM people revealed that General Motors would 
pay for holidays which fell on Saturdays. Other companies docily fell into line. 

The GM agreement to pay for six holidays had been in lieu of a specific cents- 
per-hour increase, equivalent to the payment for six holidays. If fewer than six 
holidays were paid for, then the union would not have received the cents per hour 
for which they had bargained. Hence the holiday provision was proper and logical 
in GM's case. This was not necessarily the case for the other companies that followed 
in line. 


One Company's Meat May Be ANOTHER’s Polson 


Another example of widespread copy-catting was the General Motors’ escalator 
agreement, providing for a wage boost of one cent for every 1.14 per cent rise in the 
cost-of-living index. The ink was scarcely dry before personnel people were copying 
down the same agreement, using the same 1 for 1.14 formula, though it bore no rela- 
tion to the wages in their specific plants. The one cent to 1.14 index point ratio in 
GM's case was obtained by dividing the average hourly rates of GM workers (ap- 
proximately $1.485 in the spring of 1948) into the BLS Index for April 15, 1948 
(169.3). If this ratio was correct and proper for the companies that copied GM's 
agreement, it was purely accidental. 

The same can be said of GM's ‘‘annual improvement factor’’ increase of three 
cents provided for in the 1948 agreement. This was approximately 214 per cent of 
average GM wages. Other companies followed suit and granted three cents. But in 
their case it often amounted to more than 24 per cent of their average wages. And in 


1950 when GM upped the amount to four cents to maintain the 214 ratio, many of 


these other companies automatically made a corresponding change. 

These are but a few of the examples of contract-provision-lifting which could 
be cited. Nor does this pattern-following end with labor agreements. For many of us, 
personnel management is just a game of follow-the-leader. It's just too easy to fol- 
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low a pattern—checking to see how the other fellow handles the problem and doing 
likewise, be it wage increases, employee discounts, rest periods, training, pensions, 
vacations, quitting and starting times, seniority provisions, scrap drives, open 
houses, turnover, absenteeism, communications, or maternity leaves. 

Of course we have a nice name for copy-catting—we call it “‘following the 
trends’. Let's look at where these trends are taking us. One trend has been to grant 
across-the-board increases of so many cents per hour to the sweeper as well as to the 
tookmaker. In 1940 a south-eastern firm paid its sweepers 70 cents an hour, its tool- 
makers $1.40 an hour. Then, there was a 100 per cent spread between the lowest and 


highest jobs. Today the sweepers receive $1.40; the toolmakers $2.10. The spread is 
50 per cent. 


The cost of living goes up 2 per cent. The firm with an escalator clause and 
average earnings of $1.50 an hour gives all of its employees a 3-cent increase. Thus 
the $1.20 per hour sweeper receives an increase of 214 per cent; the $2.00 per hour 
tookmaker an increase of 114 per cent. 

For the past decade we have been compressing our wage and salary schedules, 
levelling off our wage payments, and reducing the incentive to aspire to and work for 
higher skilled jobs—having the same effect on the holders of highly skilled jobs in 
the factory that we claim federal taxation policies have on professional and executive 
personnel. Our excuse is that we have been ‘‘forced"’ into this position by the unions. 
Ironically, many of us follow this same principle of granting increases to our un- 
organized employees, where union pressure is not an immediate factor. 


Crimes COMMITTED IN THE NAME OF ‘SENIORITY’ 


Extensive seniority provisions are another innovation of rather recent years. 
In one company they went so far as to make seniority the determining factor in who 
works near the windows in the summer, and next to the radiators in winter. Some 
companies have thrown in the sponge completely. ‘Seniority,’ they say, ‘‘is the 
union's baby, to do with as they will.”’ 

‘*How does a young fellow get ahead in the shop?”’ asked a student after spend- 
ing four years learning the machinist’s trade in a technical high school. ‘“Well, son,”’ 
the president of an international union replied, ‘‘in this town you find a good vacant 
lot in the heart of the industrial section. Then plank your fanny down there and 
wait. When someone builds four walls around you, then you have top seniority." 

In some instances we have even helped to enforce production ceilings. An em- 
ployee of an eastern company recently appealed to the NLRB on the basis that his 
company had fired him, at the union's insistence, for producing too much. He was 
ordered reinstated with both the company and the union paying him for back wages. 

Rigid labor agreements, wage practices, seniority provisions, and production 
ceilings are making a mockery of free enterprise at the bench, at the machine, and 
on the assembly line. 
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We talk of the individual, personalized treatment of people as the answer to 
many of our human relations problems. But all the time we are lessening the worth 
of the individual. One of the greatest indictments of many personnel people is that 
they have ignored, and sometimes even aided, certain labor bosses and dictators in 
suppressing the civil liberties of their employees. Admittedly, most cases of the 
denial of civil liberties are not spectacular. But they are cancerous. And they have 
spread to the point that most personnel people are cynical and calloused to them. 
‘““Why,"’ we ask, “‘don’t the members of these unions clean house?’’ 

A church deacon, employed as a machinist, asked the company personnel di- 
rector his advice about how to protest the union's tactics, with which he disagreed 
as a member. ‘‘I wouldn't advise it,’’ the personnel director replied in all honesty. 
‘The union might make things rough for you out in the shop. The damnable part of 
it is that I'd most likely have to end up firing you.’ How many of us would have to 
give the same advice? 


ErrecTIvE Two-way CoMMUNICATION A CryING NEED 


Notwithstanding the collective approach we are using in personnel management, 
we still insist that we want to give our employees a sense of ‘‘belonging,’’ to have 
them identify their own objectives with those of the company, to give them a sense 
of participation. Here is what Fortune Magazine had to say about this: 

‘The enterprise system by and large excludes the worker from the process of 
enterprising. He is a hired hand who is not supposed to concern himself with such 
arcane matters as productivity and costs, let alone sales and competitive prices. His 
brains are not wanted, his love of competition is rejected, his need for incentives 
other than monetary is dismissed. He is treated as an outsider." 

One of the major reasons for this failure, many of us say, is the lack of effective, 
two-way communication between management and its employees—a very popular 
subject among us these days. 

A cursory examination of the more than 8,000 house organs put out by industry 
makes one wonder if anybody is listening to what we are saying. What purpose do 
many of these publications serve? The payoff of house organs supposedly comes from 
a better understanding by employees of company problems—production, costs, sales, 
competitive prices, and the like. But what happens? Somebody in Arkansas writes an 
abstract treatise on profits, and several hundred house organ editors reprint it. Result? 
Subjects which, if related to the company itself, would be of great interest to our 
employees are instead by-passed as obvious propaganda. 

Our communications program in large part has been psychologically unsound, 
abstract, defensive, negative, and in some instances downright contemptuous of the 
very people with whom we are attempting to establish mutual respect. 

How are we going to solve the many problems confronting us in personnel 
management? Many of us have the romantic and idle dream that the new administra- 
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tion will do the trick. While decrying state interference in business, we at the same 
time hope government will solve our labor problems—a type of day-dreaming which 
is not without precedent on our part. During the war many of us welcomed the inter- 
vention of the War Labor Board in industrial disputes. It was the easy way. “Let 
the WLB handle the dispute.’ 

Then when we were faced with the unionization of our foremen, we moaned 
and cried for a law to bar foremen from unionization. It was one of the most dis- 
illusioning confessions of failure ever made by management. For just how effective 
have we been if our foremen look to unionization? Just how effective is a supervisory 
force that is not unionized only because organization on their part is not afforded 
the protection of the law? 


We—Not THE GovERNMENT—Must Do THE Jos 


Later we were confronted by the drive for pensions. Again we looked to the 
government. The very men who, a couple of years earlier, would have called out the 
un-American Activities Committee to investigate you if you had made the suggestion 
that the government should provide pensions for all—now told the union and every- 
body else who would listen that pensions were the concern of government. They 
out-Townsended Townsend. And when the union hitched employer contributions to 
Social Security benefits, we saw these same men plunking for bigger Social Security 
benefits so company pension obligations would be proportionately lowered. 

With Korea was born the Wage Stabilization Board. Many personnel men began 
to negotiate economic settlements which they hoped the board would later knock 
down. As a member of the regional board in Cleveland I recall a wage increase which 
was submitted to us with strong arguments by the company to the effect it would 
be practically forced out of business if the increase was not granted. But when the 
company’s representatives were contacted personally by industry members of the 
board, the story was different. They wouldn't mind in the least, in fact would wel- 
come it, if we would deny the wage increase. Nevertheless, we passed the petition. 
Then the company appealed the case because we had approved it. The management 
of this company was not alone in lacking the guts to negotiate an economic settle- 


ment without government interference. 
Edmund Burke once said: ‘“The only way for evil to triumph is for the good 


people to do nothing about it.’’ Well, there's a lot of evil today in labor relations, 
there is a lot of house cleaning for us to do, and it is time we do something about it. 





Ability to Speak Well Marks the Leader 


“Ability to speak well no longer is a 
professional art to be mastered only by 
lawyers, preachers, teachers and enter- 
tainers. The man preparing for leadership 
in business needs this ability too, because 
business leadership expresses itself primarily 
through speech.”’ 

That’s the considered opinion of the 
President of National Cash Register Com- 
pany, quoted by William Phillips Sandford 
and Willard Hayes Yeager in the recently 
published third edition of their book 
Practical Business Speaking (McGraw-Hill, 
1952, 322 pages, $4.50). 

‘In every line of business and in every 
profession,’’ the authors point out, ‘men 
are judged by what they say and how they 
say it.... To the man who demonstrates 
that he has the ability to think through 
his problems effectively and speak on them 
persuasively go increased responsibilities 
and increased rewards, while the ineffective 
talker usually has no hope for either. Ef- 
fective speaking, therefore, should be the 
aim of everyone who hopes to succeed in all 
those occupations which require extensive 
contacts with others.”’ 


Sirence Not Atways GOLDEN 


How often have you seen this happen? 
You are sitting in on a conference that's 
been called to consider an important matter 
and determine the best course of action. 
The president of the company has stated 
the problem, given background informa- 


by Harrison Terrel 


tion, and finally asked for expressions of 
opinion. Then immediately one of the 
group, with no exceptional endowment of 
brains or ability beyond that of the others, 
lifts himself momentarily above his fellows 
by his ability to get up on his feet and 
start talking. 

Such ability, it might be said, is 
mainly a capacity to think fast rather than 
to talk well. But it isn’t necessarily so: the 
man has learned to think on his feet. He 
seizes the initiative by taking the floor at 
once, before either he or the others have 
collected their thoughts. He may start 
talking generalities—amiable nothings. But 
before long he is talking directly to the 
subject, making points that by this time 
you and others hoped to present. The very 
fact that the man is “‘easy on his feet’’, 
that he enjoys getting up before a group 
and saying his piece, gives him an ad- 
vantage that is hard for less facile speakers 
to overcome 


Goop SPEAKERS SERVE BusINEss 


To make oneself ready to speak up in 
a conference or small group discussion, of 
course, is only one reason—and perhaps a 
minor one—for the personnel man to try 
seriously to improve his speaking ability. 
Authors Sandford and Yeager mention in- 
dividual success as the first reward that 
may be won by the accomplished speaker. 
But they follow up quickly with mention 
of improved employee relations which result 
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from better communication. The better 
public relations that follow when company 
executives are able to speak effectively 
before organizations are also stressed. Com- 
pany people have many opportunities to 
promote better understanding and earn 
goodwill if they are ready and able to talk 
well before men’s luncheon and “‘service’’ 
clubs, women's groups, college students 
and faculties, business and professional 
conclaves. 

“Business organizations,” say the 
authors, ‘‘having a keen awareness of their 
public relations problems, are taking more 
and more interest in providing the kind of 
training needed to make their employees 
more effective public relations officers; they 
are offering them training in effective 
speaking along with other courses.’ 


PERSONNEL Men NEEeEp SpEAK-ABILITY 


As far as a company is concerned, the 
main interest of every community is in the 
people who work there—their welfare and 
progress. Who, if he is a good speaker, is 
better qualified to talk about company 
people than the employee relations man 
who knows them best? 

The authors mention a ‘‘distinguished 
engineer’’ who was honored by the uni- 
versity from which he had graduated. 
After the ceremonies, a reporter asked him 
what courses he would take if he were to 
go to college again. His answer was that 
he would certainly take all of the courses 
in effective speaking he could get. 

Many readers will agree that school 
courses and activities that give a lad con- 
fidence and proficiency in talking before 
groups are among the most practically 
useful in nearly any kind of business. Your 
reviewer's opinion is that there should be 
much more emphasis on such courses and 
activities, starting in high school and 
continuing right through college, and that 
some of them should be ‘‘required’’ rather 
than elective. 


Granted that the personnel man agrees 
with most of what's been said, and would 
like to make himself a better speaker: what 
can he do about it now? Will books help 
him? What books? 

Some answers to the first question 
come to mind immediately. He can ‘‘take a 
course’’. He can enroll with, or even or- 
ganize, a like-minded group for instruction 
and practice. He can gain “‘confidence on 
his feet’’ with Dale Carnegie or one of his 
kind. 


Many Books on Betrrer SPEAKING 


To the second question, ‘Will books 
help?’’, the answer is yes, with the usual 
reservation about self-help from books. 
That is, books will help if a man’s seri- 
ously determined to be helped, and practices 
what they teach. 

As for ‘‘what books?’’, ‘‘Practical 
Business Speaking’’ is among the best, as 
attested by its continued popularity since 
the first edition came out in 1929. The 
authors have taught speaking for many 
years and have conducted speaking courses 
for business people in more than one hun- 
dred kinds of business. Both are university 
professors. 

The book has twenty-four chapters 
under three main headings: ‘‘Principles of 
Business Speaking’’, “‘Types of Business 
Talks’’, and ‘Business Interviews, Con- 
ferences and Discussions’’. Chapters deal 
with organizing and delivering talks, mak- 
ing ideas attractive to the particular audi- 
ence, the importance of personality in 
speaking, planning and conducting 
meetings. 

Despite the fact that the book flows 
along in a business-like way, it may seem 
rather text-bookish in flavor. Less so is a 
comparatively small, easily handled book 
of 118 pages, called “Speak With Ease’’. 
Written by Russell Conwell Ross, this was 
published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. of 
New York in 1950. Mr. Ross says his is 
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“not a book about elocution or platform 
speaking . . . (but is) a manual for the man 
or woman who wants to know how to 
speak with ease in public or private, how 
to overcome that fear of addressing others 
which is almost universal.’ The secret is to 
concentrate so hard on your message and 
getting it across to your audience that you 
forget yourself completely. 


Orner Goon Books on Susyjgct 

‘Effective’ Radio Speaking’ by 
William G. Hoffman and Ralph L. Rogers, 
published by McGraw-Hill in 1944, gives 
much advice which is equally applicable 
to non-radio speaking. For example, the 
speaker is told to avoid tiresome clichés 
and “‘stale fancy phrases’’ that may once 
have been good but that have lost their 
savor. Forty-two such phrases are listed, 
including add insult to injury, agree to dis- 
agree, conspicuous by their absence, moral 
victory. Fifteen outworn similes follow, like 
brown as a berry, flat as a pancake, warm 
as toast. 

“Public Speaking for Everyone,’’ by 
James W. Armstrong (Harper and Brothers, 
1947) is among the best we've come across. 
One thing we like about it is that it’s 
broken up into inviting snatches with 
italicized subheadings. For almost every 
precept there’s an example. Each of the 
book’s seven parts, after the first, has its 
own ‘“‘foreword"’ that tells you what to 
look for, and why. 

Finally, for the reader who likes a 
“popular”, not to say “‘racy’’, style, 
“Tested Public Speaking’’ by Elmer 
Wheeler is still good. This was published 
by Prentice-Hall in 1939. Mr. Wheeler, 
you know, is the “‘tested selling sentence”’ 
man who exhorts us to ‘‘sell the sizzle, not 
the steak."’ In this book he tells us, “‘What- 
ever you are going to talk about has a 
sizzle’’—and goes on from there with the 
boundless verve that has become so familiar. 
He says a speaker must “‘put himself across’’ 
in his first ten seconds. 





Personnel Research 


The Incomplete Sentences Technique as a Measure 
of Employee Attitudes. By Edward P. Friesen, 
Stevenson and Kellogg, Ltd. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 5, No. 4, Wimter, 1952, 
329°345- 

There are two trends in methods used 
to. appraise employee attitudes. The most 
commonly used methods are direct ques- 
tionnaires or rating scales. There is another 
trend, however, which relates to the de- 
velopment of more indirect, subtle methods 
such as the semistructured interview and 
projective techniques. 

Projective techniques might be ex- 
pected to be truer measures of attitudes than 
ordinary direct-method questionnaires, be- 
cause they tend to reveal inhibited, un- 
conscious feelings and attitudes. They 
should be freer from the bias of the em- 
ployee and they usually allow for a wider 
range in the content of the replies. 

Most projective techniques such as the 
Rorschach are rather difficult to administer 
and interpret. One projective technique 
which is relatively simple to develop, 
administer, and interpret is the incomplete 
sentences technique. In this study a series of 
incomplete sentences was used to measure 
(1) Attitude toward the working situation, 
(2) Attitude toward the actual work done, 
(3) Attitude toward self or personal adjust- 
ment, and (4) Attitude toward leisure. 

The employees measured in this study 
were a group of women office workers 
employed by a large metropolitan news- 
paper. The majority of them were under 
thirty years of age and had been employed 
from six months to four years at the time of 
the study. 


The author prepared a blank consisting 
of 100 incomplete sentences, and 81 of these 
items appeared to be discriminating. The 
blank was validated against a criterion of 
fellow-employee ratings. The incomplete 
sentences replies were also studied in rela- 
tion to the stability of employment and 
ability to gain acceptance by fellow em- 
ployees. 

The following items taken from the 
blank will give an idea of the type of 
incomplete sentences which were used: 

3. Some other job here would be .... 

20. The trouble with my job .... 

42. After work I relax by .... 

46. Compared to other supervisors 

mine .... 

73. I'd quit my job, except that.... 

88. The opportunity to say what you 

think around here... . 

One of the difficulties of a blank of 
this sort is to find a reliable method of 
scoring. The author describes the scoring 
guides which he developed and the weight- 
ing which he gave to different types of 
responses. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the 
method, its experimental use in other 
organizations would appear to be justified. 
No data are presented to indicate that this 
technique is an improvement over the direct- 
method questionnaire, but the study indi- 
cates that incomplete sentence stimuli can 
be adapted to the measurement of attitudes. 

Perhaps this review should close with 
a warning that the incomplete sentences 
blank appears deceptively simple. This is 
not a method that can be used effectively 
by untrained or inexperienced personnel 
workers. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


Totepo PersoNNEL ManaGers’ Associ- 
ATION met on January 7. A panel of out- 
standing leaders in Toledo industry dis- 
cussed ““The Evaluation and Development 
of a More Effective Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Department.”’ 

Caritat District PersoNNEL Associ- 
ATION draws its membership from around 
Albany. Officers for the current year are 
Douglas J. Hanor of Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute, Rensselaer, New York, 
President; John E. Van De Car, Mica 
Insulator Company, Schenectady, Vice 


President; and Ernest E. Kellogg, Con- 
sultant Industrial Relations, Troy, Secre- 
tary. Highlights of 1952 were a series of 
plant visits to Behr-Manning, Inc., Mica 
Insulator Company, New York Telephone 
Company, and TV station WRGB, Sche- 


nectady. In October the featured speaker 
was Hiram S. Hall, Industry Representative 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. 





PERSONNEL WoMeEN’s Group oF Los 
ANGELES announces new officers: President, 
Greta Wolff, Interviewer, Lockheed Air- 
craft, Burbank; Mary Allen, Employment 
Representative, Southern Counties Gas 
Company, Publicity Chairman; Julia Mar- 
shall, Department of Employment, Member- 
ship Chairman; and Helen Hinkle, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Hartwell Manufacturing 
Company, Treasurer. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AsSOCI- 
ATION OF BALTIMORE met January 28 to hear 
about ‘‘Current Problems in Unemployment 
Compensation."" R. E. Chislett, Employee 
Relations Department, Esso Standard Oil 
Company in New York, was the speaker. 
Mr. Chislett spoke on many of the un- 
publicized activities which cause rate in- 
creases for unemployment compensation. 


CoLLEGE AND UNIveRsITY PERSONNEL 
AssociaTION publishes the Cupa News, a 
mimeographed monthly magazine. The 
December issue features a current member- 
ship list, the results of an office hours 
survey, and an article on employee-manage- 
ment relationship. L. H. Glander of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, is editor. 

BrEAveR VALLEY PERSONNEL AssOcI- 
ATION Of Pennsylvania, has sent us their 
1952-53 handbook. A. D. Webster, of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, is President. 
William D. Kramer, of the Spang-Chalfant- 
National Supply Company, is the Secre- 
tary. Bert Hough, Director, District 20, 
C.1.0., was the speaker at the January 
meeting. 

SEATTLE CHaprer Paciric-NorTHWEsT 
PERSONNEL M*sNAGEMENT ASSOCIATION an- 
nounces that officers for the new year are 
Neil K. Smith, President, Donald E. For- 
sander, 1st Vice President, and Peggy 
Froelich, Secretary. The speaker at the 
January meeting was Herb Hill, Rehabili- 
tation Consultant of the Washington Tem- 
perance Association. He spoke on ‘‘Why 
Alcoholism Is an Illness."’ 

CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association heard John A. Hill speak on 
‘People and Profits in 1953"° at the January 
meeting. Mr. Hill is President of the Air 
Reduction Company, Inc., New York. 
Clyde W. King is President of the Associ- 
ation, W. L. Ingraham is Vice President. 
The Association's Personnel News Bulletin 
mentions two articles in the. October Per- 
sonnel Journal as being especially good. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 


Cuicaco listened to Dr. Herold C. Hunt 


39° 
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describe ‘‘Education as a Venture,"’ at the 
January meeting. Dr. Hunt is General 
Superintendent of Schools in Chicago. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION oF Los ANGgELEs turned the 
January meeting into a “ball” for their 
first Ladies Night program. The speaker 
was Larry Appley. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors’ As- 
SOCIATION had a husband and wife team as 
the double-feature attraction in January. 
Harry Allen Overstreet and his wife, 
Bonaro Wilkinson Overstreet, discussed 
‘Building Sound Human Relationships."’ 
The Overstreets have developed a peculiarly 
effective form of team-lecture. Mr. Over- 
street is the author of ‘‘The Mature Mind’’. 
Mrs. Overstreet has written several books, 
and the two have collaborated on other 
books. 





New York PersONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociATION asked ‘‘Is Personnel Here to 
Stay?”’ at the January meeting. Dr. Millard 
C. Faught answered the query—we trust in 
the affirmative. 





PaciFic NorTHWEST PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION in its attractive 
magazine, Personnel Panorama, for December 
describes the Victoria Conference with 
enthusiasm. Highlights of the conference 
have been presented in PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
Pictures in Personnel Panorama confirm the 
impression that the conference was unusu- 
ally well-attended and lively. 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, Of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, continues its plan of 
touring plants. In January the group went 
to see the Appleton Coated Paper Company. 
Several members acted out situations that 
come up in industrial relations, for the 
programmed part of the meeting. Discus- 
sion followed the dramatics. 


3 


Civit Service AssEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs AND Canapa publishes Personnel 
News. The monthly sheet covers current 
developments in public personnel admin- 
istration. The December issue gives a 
comparative chart of ‘‘Time-in-Grade Re- 
quirements for Promotion in Police De- 
partments.’’ Practices of 17 American cities 
are shown. 





PeERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Dizco devoted the January meeting 
to a proposed amendment to its Constitu- 
tion. The amendment is on membership 
requirements. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GREATER BosTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
heard about ‘‘Research to Evaluate Person- 
nei Activities,’ at the January meeting. 
Floyd Mann, Assistant Program Director, 
Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, was the speaker. 





Women’s PersoNNEL GroupP OF PHILa- 
DELPHIA saw a movie ‘The Supervisor as a 
Leader’’ at the Christmas meeting. WPG 
News has a couple of informal book reviews, 
one on the three books by Rudolph Flesch, 
on plain talk, readable writing, and clear 
thinking. Mr. Flesch and his books should 
be familiar by now to most PJ readers. The 
reviewer warns, ‘*. . . don’t start any of the 
books with the intention of using them for 
pick-up, off-and-on reading. Even though 
they are designed to teach you something, 
the sugar coating is so palatable, you'll find 
them hard to put down!” 





AssOCcIATION OF NEWsPAPER PERSONNEL 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVES 
circulates a monthly newsletter. The As- 
sociation also holds an annual two-day 
conference. Stewart Hooker, Personnel Di- 
rector, The Philadelphia Inquirer, is Presi- 
dent of the Association. 
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At the Workshops 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
is sponsoring a series of workshop seminars. 
More than 1,500 executives from all sections 
of the country will pool business and in- 
dustrial experience for the seminars. Be- 
tween February and June the A. M. A. will 
conduct 102 intensive small-group discus- 
sions of specific management problems. 
Tailored to the professional interests of 
executives in the major branches of business 
management, seminar subjects are drawn 
from the fields of finance, general manage- 
ment, manufacturing, marketing, office 
management, and personnel. Thirty of the 
groups will meet at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, and the remainder at the A. M. A. 
Management Center in the association's 
offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 





TgamMpLteE University Hetp a Com- 
MUNICATIONS CLINIC FOR INDUsTRIAL EDI- 
Tors, January 18-20, in Philadelphia. Mil- 
lard C. Faught, President, The Faught 
Company, New York City, spoke on ‘‘To 
Communicate One Must First Tangibili- 


tate."’ Hugh C. Hoffman, Associate Editor, 
The Public Opinion Index for Industry, spoke 
on “‘Measuring the Impact of Company 
Publications.’’ ‘’The Questions and Answers 
Column in an Industrial Publication"’ was 
the subject of a talk by Frederick W. Steiner, 
of the Detroit Edison Company. Other 
speakers were John F. Simons of the General 
Electric Company, New York; John W. 
Fulton, Executive Secretary, National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, Chicago; 
Edward H. Schmidt, Associate Editor, The 
Reader's Digest; J. Homer Winkler, Techni- 
cal Advisor, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio; Jerry Callahan, The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin; and Daniel D. Mich, 
Editorial Director, McCall's. 





Mountain States Emptoyers Councit 
of Denver, has sponsored two workshops 
recently. The Seventh Office Workers Survey 
of wages and fringe benefits was explained 
and discussed at the fall workshop. The 
December workshop was concerned with 
employee attitude or morale surveys. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Army publishes a 
well-illustrated magazine, Army Information 
Digest. The publication, of ‘‘digest’’ size, is 
printed on coated paper. The January issue 
carries an article, ‘‘Completed Staff Work— 
The Commander's Part,’’ by H. A. Dam- 
minger, chief, Industrial Mobilization Di- 
vision, Office of Programming, Munitions 
Board. The article deals with the delegation 
of responsibility. An accompanying chart 
presents both sides of the picture: how to do 
it (completed staff work); and how to get 
it. The author lists six suggestions. 1. Know 
the problem. 2. Make one individual re- 
sponsible for the solution. 3. State the 
problem clearly, precisely; explain reasons, 
background; limit the area to be studied. 


4. Give from your knowledge and experience 
in the problem. 5. Set a time limit; or re- 
quest the assignee to estimate a completion 
date. 6. Assure your subordinate that you 
are available for discussion as work pro- 
gresses. Army Information Digest is edited 
and published under the supervision of the 
Commandant, Armed Forces Information 
School, Fort Slocum, New York. It has a 
monthly distribution of over 50,000 copies. 
Myron K. Barrett, Lt. Colonel, Inf, USA, 
Editor, was kind enough to send us a copy. 





CoLoniaAL WILLIAMsBURG publishes a 
monthly newspaper, Colonial Williamsburg 
News, for and by employees. The December 
issue announces the opening of a central 
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employment office in a broadened personnel 
program. It also describes a revised plan 
that allows a more flexible use of vacation 
bonus. The paper makes it evident that the 
most modern personnel policies are used in 
this Colonial Restoration. Van MacNair is 
the managing editor. Richard W. Talley, 
Director of Personnel Relations, thought- 
fully sent us the paper. 





Tae CHAMPION PaPER AND FIBRE 
Company, of Hamilton Ohio, has a top- 
notch monthly publication, frequently men- 
tioned in these pages. The Christmas issue 
of Stet reports on the House Magazine 
Institute's first regional workshop. Other 
meetings noted are conferences of the 
Rochester Industrial Editors’ Association, 
and of the American Railway Magazine 
Editors’ Association. The South Atlantic 
Council of Industrial Editors met in States- 
ville, North Carolina. A picture story in 
the same issue emphasizes the importance of 
getting correspondents for house magazines 
together. Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 
Boston, according to the article, hold such 
meetings regularly for education, indoctri- 
nation and inspiration. Stet is edited by 
K. C. Pratt Incorporated, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 





Facrory MANAGEMENT AND MaINTE- 
NANCE for January carries two articles of 
unusual interest. Kenneth M. Piper of 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, writes about 
Motorola's imaginative plan that keeps 
workers sold on profit sharing. Mr. Piper's 


work has come to the attention of PJ 
readers in several recent issues. He explains 
that Motorola builds up interest in profit 
sharing by employment advertising, book- 
lets, an indoctrination movie, sponsors, and 
letters to employees. The company main- 
tains interest in the plan by welcoming the 
employee as a participant, by frequent 
posting of the account book, by ‘‘pulling 
out the stops’’ when the company contribu- 
tion is posted, by contests and by maximum 
publicity of company contribution, to 
mention only some of the methods used. 

A second article, “‘NAF—Training 
Ground for 50,000 Foremen,”’ describes the 
National Association of Foremen. ‘It’s not 
a union, thqugh some executives mistakenly 
think it is. It’s not any other kind of pres- 
sure group, cither. It’s a big, growing or- 
ganization of men who think good super- 
vision is just about the most important 
thing on the industrial scene.’’ The Associ- 
ation, founded in 1919, has three aims: (1) 
better qualified leaders among management; 
(2) unity among all segments of manage- 
ment; (3) preservation of the free enter- 
prise system. 





PHILADELPHIA INDUsTRIAL Eprtors As- 
SOCIATION Conducts an annual contest among 
Journalism students in the area. Last year’s 
winning essay was by Robert M. Barron. 
The title was “How Will a Company 
Benefit by Issuing an Employee Publica- 
tion?’’ Reprints are available from Elizabeth 
W. Gillies, secretary, whose address is 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Parkway at Fairmount, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


What’s New In Publications 


An Unusuat Empitoyge Manuva 
called The Company You Keep has been sent 
to us by Richard S. Ostberg, Superintendent, 
Personnel Department, The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies. The size and 
format of the booklet are both out of the 
ordinary. It is 844” by 514”, with the 


printed material on a smaller insert. The 
paper is coated, color scheme blue and 
white. Bold cartoons illustrate the well- 
organized text. There is a convenient index 
covering subjects from absence to vacation 
and including education, status, history, 
hours, insurance benefits, retirement, sug- 
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gestion system and _ troubles. There 
shouldn't be many troubles, with such a 
complete manual to orient employees. 

A booklet ‘dedicated to the ghosts of 
folks who had deadly ideas’’, produced and 
copyrighted by National Safety Council, 
has been distributed to General Motors 
people. Brightly colored cartoons illustrate 
such deadly ideas as ‘*Me, I'm lucky”’, “‘It’s 
the law of averages’’, ‘Safety is sissy stuff’’, 
“Accidents happen to the other guy’’. 
Should be effective as a piece of safety 
literature. 


Tue Neep ror LEGIsLaTION FoR De- 
FERRED PROFIT-SHARING PLans is discussed 
in a pamphlet that comes to us from 
Canada. William M. Mercer Limited has 
prepared a brief to the Minister of Finance, 
Canada, advocating legislation which 
would permit deferred profit-sharing plans 
in Canada under income tax laws. The 
pamphlet describes the philosophy of profit- 
sharing, and the difference between immedi- 
ate and deferred profit-sharing plans, as well 
as suggested changes in legislation. William 
M. Mercer Limited also publishes a monthly 
Employee Benefit Plan Bulletin. 

INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS IN_ IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS in 1953 are forecast in 
the December 15 Industrial Relations Letter 
The letter comes out the first and fifteenth 
of each month. It is published by Everett 
Van Every, Farm Credit Building, Berkeley 
4, California. Mr. Van Every feels that 
Martin Durkin will become increasingly 
acceptable, strikes will slow down and 
labor will sober up. He says that all seven- 
teen of the speakers who addressed the 28th 
Pacific Coast Management Conference in 
Berkeley last October were eastern execu- 
tives. Several of them, he says, expressed 
the belief that ‘Eastern methods in dealing 
with unions and employee relations should 
be examined for their effectiveness in the 


Western arena.'’ The letter lists the best 


business books of 1952, including Readings 
in Personnel Administration, by Paul Pigors 
and Charles Myers; Successful Human Rela- 
tions by William J. Reilly; Princéples of 
Human Relations by Norman R. F. Maier; 
and Human Factors in Management by S. D. 
Hoslett. A list of outstanding articles for the 
year 1952 mentions “‘The Frustrated Fore- 
man’ in the July-August issue of the 
Personnel Journal 

A SELECTION OF ARTICLES INTERESTING 
To ForeMen is brought together the The 
Foreman's Digest. The January issue sum- 
Don't  Critize 
Enough"’ from the November issue of Per- 
SONNEL JouRNAL. Mort Friedlander, who 


marizes ‘Supervisors 


edits and publishes the Digest, can be 
addressed at Mystic, Connecticut. 

SEVERAL Brier LEAFLETS ON CREDIT 
Unions have been sent to us by the Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. One describes the credit union’s 
place in history. Others endorse and de- 
scribe the unions. 

AN ALARMING UNDERGROUND Move- 
MENT IN GERMANY is described in well- 
documented detail in the December issue of 
the D. G. B. news letter. The letter is pub- 
lished by the executive committee of the 
German Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Unions have strongly protested the exist- 
ence of such a Nazi-type organization. 
Ludwig Rosenberg is the editor of the letter. 
The full address is German Federation of 
Trade Unions, Department 11, Foreign Re- 
Dusseldorf, Hans-Buckler-Haus, 


Stromstrasse 8. 


lations, 


ATTENDANCE Bonus Pians are De- 
SCRIBED in an article by E. J. Moran and R. 
H. Meyer in the Australian publication, 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice. 
The article reports the findings of a survey 


of thirty-four firms, and discusses the pro- 


visions and effectiveness of the different 
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kinds of attendance incentive plans that 
were found to be in use. Attendance bonus 
plans relate performance in terms of punctu- 
ality, attendance, or both, to a specified 
scale of rewards. The plans severally were 
based on four kinds of bonus calculations: 
bonus paid at a flat rate per specified period ; 
bonus calculated as a percentage of wages; a 
service loading bonus; and bonus depending 
on length of service and foreman’s rating. 
The two most important reasons given by 
managements for introducing their plans 
were to improve punctuality and secure 
regular attendance and to attract and hold 
labor. All plans had come into being during 
the last 7 or 8 years, and appear to be re- 
lated to problems of labor shortage. 
Whether they are essentially prosperity 
phenomena remains to be seen. The bulletin 
is published by the Secretary, Department 
of Labor and National Service, Box 2817AA, 
G.P.O., Melbourne, C. «.., Australia. 


A LoosgLear MaGAziINnE 1s SOMETHING 
New. Pages of The Management Guide, which 
digests management publications, are loose 
inside a cover. They are also punched for 
filing. Number 48 includes an article from 
the PersoNNEL JourNAL, on “Planning the 
New Labor Agreement.’’ The magazine is 
published by Management Guide, Inc., 301 
West 1o6th Street, New York 25. 

TRAINING THE SUPERVISORY TEAM iS 
discussed from the British point of view in 
the Journal of the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Hill Street, London W.1. The article 
describes an experiment in training super- 
visors in working groups, and the use of 
case studies and group discussions. Experi- 
ence so far supports the contention that a 
team of supervisors does not necessarily 
develop on its own, but can be created, and 
that in this, collective training is an im- 
portant element. M. B. Forman authored 
the article. 


SITUATION WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.B.A. Industrial Relations. University of Minnesota. 214 years general 
experience as staff member in charge of all phases of personnel function for a precision metal manu- 
facturer having 450 employees. Desire to specialize in wage and salary administration in larger com- 
pany. Age 27, excellent health. Resume upon request. Reply Box 227. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGIST: Yale engineering degree and 3 years related experience. Columbia 
M.A. in vocational guidance (courses in psychology, testing, counseling, personnel administration, 
Statistics, etc.) 2 years experience as job analyst. Seeking position in testing, counseling and related 
work, including research in industrial psychology. Age 29. Married. Prefer northeast. Reply Box 222. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 214 years experience in recruitment, selection, training, records manage- 
ment, research and statistics, wage administration, procedure writing, work measurement, and ad- 
vising line officials on personnel policies and procedures. Plus 214 years personnel experience as Naval 
officer. Presently employed as Assistant to Personnel Director of national organization with 700 em- 
ployees. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28. Married. Prefer New York-New England area or 
overseas. Available July. Resume on request. Reply Box 223. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—PERSONNEL: 7 years experience in all phases of industrial relations 
and personnel management and administration including labor relations (union contract negotiations 
and grievances), employee services, personnel records, wage and salary administration, and employ- 
ment. M.A. degree. Age 30. Single. Present salary $7200. Los Angeles area. Reply Box 224. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 3 yrs. experience employment and safety supervision. Employee 


training programs and industrial relations plans. Age 25. Married. 2 children. College graduate. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 217. 





SITUATION WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 14 years broad personnel management experience; 2 years executive 
development, national organization, 20,000 employees; 2 years college —- also ig as 
executive assistant; MA personnel administration, Phi Beta Kappa; age 37, married, 3 children. Reply 
Box 195. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Personnel ‘‘Man-Friday’’ in leading company able and ready for perma- 
nent major responsibility in growing organization. Excellent education, mature, married, veteran, 
fully qualified in recruiting, selection, placement, development, relations, administration, and other 
tried and new functions of personnel management. Other experience in sales, credit, production, office 
management, and public relations insures versatility and understanding for good relation of program 
to line functions and community. Prefer Eastern Penna. and New Jersey. Reply Box 200. 


RECREATION DIRECTOR: 37 years old, M.S.W. Degree in Group Work and Industrial Recreation 
three years experience as Director of employee activities aes rams, nine years experience with inter- 
national recreation organization, desires to relocate, available July, 1953. Reply Box 202. 


ATTENTION CONSULTING FIRMS AND PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS: Available in Northern 
New Jersey and New York City—professional Psychologists with extensive experience in personnel 
testing and interviewing to handle your field processing in this area. Fee basis. Reply Box 214. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 10 years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions and insurance, communications, supervisory training, discipline. 
Employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, AFL, CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 42. Present 
salary $8400. Will relocate. Reply Box 203. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Seven years of extensive personnel adm. exp. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Personnel Mgr. of plant employing 3000. Taste ed but seeking new challenge. Age 35, 
married, degree. Sal. req. $11,000 per year. Midwest loc. soalneed but not essential. Resume/interview 
at your request. Reply Ses 207. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 11 years state unemployment insur- 
ance work. 24 years casualty and surety home office branch office experience. Widower. No dependents 
Reply Box 209. 


PERSONNEL: 6 years counseling and selective placement experience with non-profit vocational serv- 
ice agency, seek industrial employer interested in applied human relations; confident can work with 
people ‘‘at work"’, willing to assume ee Master's degree in Psychology; age 33, married, 
2 children. Opportunity primary; will acknowledge all replies. Reply Box 2z0. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD FIELD EXAMINER: Desires position in industry. Broad 
experience with Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical understand- 
ing of employer problems under these laws and of human relation factors in the employer-union re- 
lationship. Reply Box 2zz. 


PERSONNEL: 3 years experience developing and formulating conservative employee relations includ- 
ing supervision of foremen training program, safety committee, personnel records, company news- 
pepe. testing recruiting and placement of technical personnel. Presently employed seeking position in 

uth or Southwest. College graduate. Personne] Admin. major. Age 27, Vetran, married, 2 children. 
Reply Box 223. 


PERSONNEL MAN: 15 years experience in personnel work including training, workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment compensation and safety in both Canada and the United States. B.S. Degree. 
Some electronics background. Presently employed as personnel manager of company of 600 employ- 
ees. $7,000 minimum. Reply Box 276. 


PERSONNEL: M.A. Applied Psychology. Married and 31 years of age. Immediately in any locale. 
Resume upon request. Reply Box 278. 
Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at s0 cents « line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
See Help Wanted advertisements on p. 372 —— other Situations Wanted on p. 395 
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NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE, Tne 


INEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


PRESENTS 
Tested “GIMMICK” Posters 
that get you Results—For Small Cost! 
NOW! sr $1-25 xxcu 


or at Quantity Discounts Below . 
SIMPLY CHECK REQUIREMENTS ON COUPON 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL ’ 
(May return any, or all if net satisfied.) 
HOLDERS (transparent Acetate) $1.25 ea. 





Just 11’ x 14°, Made Der Your Bulletin 
Boards BUT with the impoct of a Bill- 
board! IN COLOR completely assembled 
and ready for immediate use—easily tacked, 
hung or pasted on bulletin boards or any 
other suitable space. 











$i3-GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
$14-BE EARLY 
#15-IT’S SILLY TO RUN 
$16-CUT OUT WASTE 
617-TOOL BREAKAGE 
$18-ABSENTEE ANN 
#19-BE A FRIEND 
$%-KEEP REST ROOM CLEAN 
821-ASK YOUR SUPERVISOR 
$22-KEEP IT CLEAN, BOYS 

_ $23-WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND, BUD? 
$24-IT’S SAFER TO ASK QUESTIONS 


#25-IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 

$26-KEEP YOUR AISLES CLRANI 

#27-PLEASE KEEP THIS RES? SCsis 
“LEAN r 


$2-USE YOUR SAFETY BQUIPMENT 
$2-THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUTH 
#30-DON’T NEGLECT A SCRATCH 
#31-TIME’S A-WASTING! 

$32-TRY SMILING! 

#33-DON'T RUSH YOUR BREAKFAST 
$34-IT’S FOOLISH TO GOSSIP 
$35-CLOCK WATCHERS % 
$36-DON’T WASTE PAPER 








_ hay return ony, or all if mot satisfied.) 








NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE, Inc. 
London, Conn. 


New 


PRICES ARE $1.25 FOR EACH CARD 


101 to 150 cards or holdersLess. 
151 or more cards or holders—Less. 








Pl send the following “Gimmick 
cvunte noted. E] Payment Baclosed ( Send 


Oo fe 
O #18 

O #19 
O #20 


“Gimmick” poeney oy quantities indicated, subject to prices and die- 


O46 - 0D #6 ; 0) #26 


Oo 8% 
CO Holders of trane- 
parent acetate at 
$1.25 ca. 











ZONE 
o Please Send Literature on Your Supervisory and Employee Training Material. 
; 

















Stenographic and Typing ee . 
for Quick Administration — 


Mom typing ait secnogechile-eeet tied lose alll dministe 
Any unnecessary time means increased cost to the yer an 
public relations. You have no right to take any more of ¢ appli 
cant’s time than is absolutely necessary. — pe ae 

In addition, since most newly hired clerks are for sim jobs, 
there is no need for elaborate tests for typing or stenography. Our 
tests were designed in the cotirse of twenty years experience in com- 
mercial, government and industrial employment. They give the basic 
information aceded about these skills in less than 15 minutes each. 

The Test for Stenographic Skill is $5.00 and the Test for Typing Ski 
is $2.50, and there are no test blanks to buy. ae 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Baecatie Salary Stendards | 


hes km Gon ws nad 


payment for executives than for any other item of expense. Aa im-— 
portant reason in favor of having such standards is | 
Another is the necessity of having s gnide to assist in the eoatrol 
of this large item of expense. 

However, it is often said that prcmnesared evaluation of executive 
jobs is impossible, because— 

1. The man makes the job. 

2. Such jobs are too complex. 

3. There are not enough factors fot such evaluation. —_—- 

4- fin impowble to sxitaceorly debe sch jobe—aad thee 
are many more reasons why “‘it can't be 

But we hose sew ie tuany canabe di tangl ciesiiues ental ad 
in some of the most distinguished organizations in America, = 

Ak ie ane of one ee 
tion—they will tell you how satisfactory it is. 


EDWARD N. HAY & Associates, Inc. 
Management Consultants e. 
1523 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





